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EDITORIAL 


In an article of exceptional interest in the September Studio Bishop 
Bell of Chichester makes a plea for the reconciliation of the artist 
with the Church as a step towards the regeneration of society. Such 
a reconciliation would in fact mark a great stride towards a new 
Christian society. But art is, in general, the expression of the exist- 
ing social character, so that it would seem that society must first 
receive the breath of the Spirit before the artist returns to his true 
home. The living art of to-day is to be found in the cinema—par- 
ticularly in the Disney films—in the modelling of machinery, in the 
dance band and in other secular works of modern man. Dr. Bell 
points to the effect of the Reformation in excluding the arts from the 
church; since then they have reached a pitch of self-consciousness 
which has turned ‘Art’ into a quest for ‘ significant form ’ devoid of 
any real content human or divine. That is why attempts to reintro- 
duce them to the Church result in the prim symmetry of ‘ liturgical 
art’ or the affected productions of church music enthusiasts. We 
are therefore particularly grateful to Professor Wellesz and the two 
societies to whom he spoke for permission to publish his lecture, for 
among other things he shows how objective and unaffected art could 
be when growing out of a society with a religious orientation. 
Modern art has somehow to recapture that ‘ naturalness ’ which went 
with the strict discipline of tradition. Dr. Bell does in fact realise 
that ‘Communion’ must come first, because, as Eric Gill insisted 
so effectively, communion with the True and the Good alone will 
result in beautiful things made by man.—If there is any way of in- 
troducing Christian art into a noble propaganda, Propaganda Fidei, 
if religion and art can be united to assist in Christianising society, 
it will centre in the art of Drama because the liturgy of the Mass 
is still alive, and the liturgy is drama. Most of the articles in this 
number point to that conclusion. It is high time that we * acted’ 
our religion, and acted it publicly. With religion, and with it the 
liturgy, tucked away out of sight the reconciliation of art remains a 
dream. We may justly parade our faith in religious drama and 
mime. In this may be seen the relevance of the present number. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BYZANTINE 
MUSIC! 


] REGARD it as a great privilege to be allowed to speak to you 
about Byzantine music and to introduce a performance of some 
melodies, chosen from MSS of the flourishing period of Byzantine 
ecclesiastical music. 

Members of the Hellenic Society will be aware how much we owe 
to the indefatigable work of my friend and collaborator, Professor 
H. J. W. Tillyard, whose contributions in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies and in the Annual of the British School at Athens during 
the last twenty-five years have gradually aroused. interest in this 
particular field of studies, not only here, but in all countries in which 
scholars are dealing with Byzantine studies. Our mutual interest 
in Byzantine music and our aim to decipher its musical signs have 
made us collaborators for a long time, and I am glad to say that 
this co-operation has proved felicitous. 

Our method of investigation may be compared with that of an 
archaeologist, who is obliged first to clear the foundations of a more 
recent place before he is able to unearth the traces of an old city. 
We, however—if I may continue the comparison—have had the good 
luck to discover a whole town, completely intact, in all its splen- 
dour. Our rather hard and often discouraging task to find the clue 
to the riddle of Byzantine notation was finally rewarded. We dis- 
covered that the Byzantine neumes not only helped to read the 
melodic line, but also contained dynamic and rhythmical signs, pro- 
viding the most subtle nuances of expression. This discovery en- 
ables us to revive Byzantine melodies as they were sung in the time 
of the Byzantine Empire. Visitors to the East, who have heard the 
present method of singing in Greek churches, will find a great dif- 
ference between the modern practice and Byzantine singing. Byzan- 
tine melodies were sung diatonically; modern Greek ecclesiastical 
music has been influenced by Turkish scales and the Turkish way of 
singing. This influence was not destroyed by the reform at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. Musical MSS of the ninth to the 
fourteenth centuries have, therefore, preserved the pure state of By- 
zantine melodies, and a comparison of these MSS reveals aa un- 
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broken tradition with comparatively slight and unimportant variants, 

The first phases of a musical notation can be found in MSS dating 
from the ninth to twelfth centuries. They show a great similarity 
to the Latin neumes of the same period. Unfortunately, we do not 
possess any MSS with musical signs of a period prior to the ninth 
century. ‘Whatever the reason for the lack of documents of an earlier 
date may be: we can take it for granted that a primitive notation 
was used already in the eighth and seventh century, if not at 4n 
even earlier date. The first phases of Byzantine musical notation do 
not possess distinct signs for each melodic interval. However, these 
signs have often a dynamic or rhythmical value. A comparison with 
the later, fully developed stage of notation gives us the following 
explanation of the method of fixing the intervals for only a few pas- 
sages of the melody. 

‘Byzantine melody consisted of a number of formulae used in many 
hymns of the same mode. The formulae were well known to the 
singers; as a matter of fact, the singers knew them by heart. It 
was, therefore, only necessary to introduce those signs which deter- 
mined the relationship of these formulae to a particular set of words, 
and it was not necessary to write out the formulae in full. Interval- 
signs were at that early stage only necessary where the composer 
linked formulae together; these intervals. were mostly ascending or 
descending seconds, or the repetition of the same interval, called 
Ison. Gradually this system of notation was found to be not suffi- 
ciently clear; but whilst the Western monks introduced lines, first 
one, then two, three and four, in order to fix the exact compass of 
a melody, the Byzantine theorists perfected the notation itself. To- 
wards the end of the eleventh century a new system can be found, 
the musical signs of which are indicating not only the range of in- 
tervals precisely, but also the dynamic and rhythmical value of each 
tone. This system will be found in MSS from the end of the eleventh 
century to the fifteenth. Byzantine music deteriorated rapidly after 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453. Melodies became overloaded with 
ornaments, influenced by the taste of the conquerors, and the musi- 
cians could hardly find their way through. the jungle of complicated 
musical signs. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries mark a fur- 
ther decline of Byzantine music. The tradition was maintained by 
oral training only; hardly anybody understood the significance of 
the signs any more. A reformed notation, therefore, was introduced 
in 1821 by Chrysanthus of Madytos. That is the notation we find 
nowadays in use in the printed books of the Greek Church. Unfor- 
tunately, the reform was undertaken without any scholarly back- 
ground, at a time when Byzantine music was utterly corrupted ; and 
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no attempt was made to restore the treasury of Byzantine music 
from the old MSS. 

The editors of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae therefore hope 
that their task of transcribing these melodies from musical MSS of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries may not only be regarded from 
the point of view of antiquarian curiosity, but may inspire in better 
times to come the authorities of the Greek Church to re-introduce 
the kind of singing which was practised in the days of the Byzan- 
une Empire. 

The repertory of Byzantine melodies has been transmitted mainly 
in two groups of musical MSS: in the Hirmologium and in the 
Slicherarium, sung during the Hours of the Office. As far as we 
know, the melodies sung during Mass have not been preserved in 
old MSS. Hirmus is the name given to a strophe, used as a model 
for the other strophes of an Ode. . Nine Odes form a Canon. The 
best known authors of this genre of hymn-writing are: Andrew of 
Crete, John Damascene, Cosmas of Jerusalem, Theodore and Joseph 
of the Studion Monastery. Sticheron is the name of a monostrophic 
hymn, originally inspired by a verse of a psalm, and often inter- 
spersed between the strophes of a Canon. They are collected in a 
bulky volume, the Sticherarium, containing more than 1,700 of these 
poems. The melodies of the Stichera are more extended and richer 
than the Hirmi, 

All these melodies are composed in one of the eight modes used by 
the Eastern Church, similar to the ecclesiastical modes of the Wes- 
tern. All the melodies of a mode contain a limited number of musical 
formulaé characteristic of the mode. The art of the composer con- 
sists in choosing some of these formulae and adapting them to the 
words of a hymn. The Byzantine composer could not act as a Wes- 
tern Composer by inventing a melody, just as he liked to do. He 
had to use certain traditional formulae and his art consisted in giving 
to these formulae the right expression and, further, in connecting 
these formulae together by some passages. The composer’s task 
was not, therefore, to invent as many original melodies as possible, 
but to ‘compose’ a new melody from old and well-known formulae 
and cadences, or to write a variation on a given melody, in which 
some new features appeared, in spite of a close connection with the 
original. The artist’s expression had to adapt itself to the spirit of 
the Orthodox liturgy and could never break the rules by adopting a 
personal accent in its relations with the object of worship. He felt 
himself, in company with all the other artists, as a link in a chain, 
with his place in the ranks of the faithful, his position determined 
by his piety. This ordering of the faithful passes over into the ranks 
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of the Celestial Hierarchy which Denys the Areopagite explained in 
his book on the Heavenly Hierarchy. Here we find the passage that 
the angels are the ‘ hymn-singers’ of the Glory of God. And St. 
Chrysostom could say that the psalms are a work of men but the 
hymns of divine essence, for the superior powers sing hymns, but 
not psalms. 

Let us begin with some strophes from the first, second and ninth 
Ode of the famous Canon for Easter Day, called the ‘ Golden Canon’ 
cr ‘the Queen of Canons,’ written by John Damascene, who died 
about 780 a.p. Saint John Damascene is the last but one of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church and one of her greatest poets. He 
lived in a time of great anxieties for the Church, in the time of the 
Iconoclastic controversy and his defence of Icons has procured him 
the. title of ‘The Doctor of Christian Art.’ The poem of John 
Damascene is well known in this country from Neale’s translation. 
The first ode begins with the words ‘ Tis the day of Resurrection,’ 
the second with ‘ Come and let us drink of that new River,’ the ninth 
with ‘ Thou new Jerusalem, arise and shine.’ The music of the 
‘ hirmi’ is composed in the first mode and is of the syllabic type : one 
or two notes corresponding to each syllable. 

EXAMPLE |: Avaordoews 7ypépa. 

A more elaborate example of the same type represents the first 
strophe of the first ode of a Canon by Kyprianos for the Feast of the 
Exaltalion of the Holy Cross, celebrated on September 14th. The 
origin of this feast has to be sought in the Adoration of the Cross 
on Good Friday, celebrated in Jerusalem already in the fourth cen- 
tury. But during the sack of the Holy City by the Persians in 614 
the Holy Cross was lost again and the ceremony could not take place 
any more until it was rediscovered after the victory of Heraclius 
in-626. Now a special feast was introduced by the Eastern Church 
to commemorate the event. 

Kyprianos, the author of the Canon, is one of the many minor 
poets of the Eastern Church. The melody belongs to the syllabic 
type which we know already from the Easter-Canon, but is more 
extended, and represents a mixture between a recitative and a tune. 


EXAMPLE II: Zravpov ro évAov. 

The next group is taken from the Nativity-Cycle and brings some 
monostrophic hymns of the large groups of Sticheraria. These 
hymns seem to have been sung by a soloist, as their structure is 
much more complicated than that of the Hirmi, which we have heard 
just now. ‘There is, above all, one hymn which is remarkable by 
its dramatic character. It belongs to a group of twelve Idiomela, 
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ascribed to Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem from 634 to 638. In 
fact, these twelve poems can be regarded as a kind of Nativity play, 
a forerunner of the medieval religious drama. ‘The first poem is an 
invitation to Bethlehem to prepare the cradle and to make the cave 
hospitable, for the truth has come, the darkness passed away, and 
God, born of a Virgin, has appeared among men. This jubilant 
mood is maintained in the second poem. With the third, the drama- 
tic dialogue between St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin begins. 
Joseph is mortified by the happenings which he cannot explain, and 
he wants to banish her. The following eight poems can be compared 
with strophes of a Greek drama, in which the Chorus expresses his 
thoughts and feelings, and prepares the audience for the understand- 
ing of the facts, unknown to them. And now the Blessed Virgin 
gives answer to the complaints of Joseph, and reveals to him the 
great mystery. 

The melody of the words is full of passion and ecstasy, richly or- 
namented and perfectly adapted to the words: it is, in fact, equal to 
the most famous Gregorian chants. 

EXAMPLE III: “Ore "Iwan. 
The number of monostrophic hymns in honour of the Nativity is 
abundant. They are equalled only by those to celebrate the Passion 
and Resurrection, and both groups are the most elaborately con- 
structed of all the feasts of the ecclesiastical year. I should like 
you to hear only ‘one more hymn of the Nativity cycle, a variation of 
the Gloria in excelsis. - 

EXAMPLE IV: Ada év tybioros (reproduced on page 380). 

As this is a Joint Meeting of the Hellenic and Roman Societies, 
I should not miss the opportunity of bringing to your notice a Byzan- 
tine hymn which was sung in the Church of Benevento in the eleventh 
century, both in Greek and Latin. Only a few of these bilingual 
hymns have been transmitted in manuscripts. But fortunately one 
of the most venerable examples has been preserved in two Codices, 
the one written at Benevento, the other at Ravenna. It is a hymn 
sung during the Adoration of the Holy Cross on Good Friday. The 
original ceremony on Good Friday has survived in the Roman rite; 
here it was introduced in the time of Pope Honorius I (625-8), but 
admitted as a festival only under the Oriental Pope Sergius I (687- 
701). 

We know from the Peregrinatio ad loca Sancta that already in 
the fourth century hymns were sung during the Adoration of the 
Cross. (We learn, moreover, from the Georgian version of a Kanon- 
ation, composed in Jerusalem in the seventh century, that a cycle 
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of twelve hymns was sung during’ the ceremony, one of these be- 
ginning with the words: *‘ When to the cross transgressors nailed 
the Lord of Glory.” These are the opening words of the bilingual 
hymn Ote to stavro O quanda in cruce, which we find in the Bene- 
ventan MS. 

The liturgy of Benevento did not follow the unifying development 
of the Carolingean epoch; it preserved its peculiar archaic character. 
Thus we find in a Beneventan eleventh century MS the hymn ‘ Ote 
to stavro,’ translitterated with Latin characters, in Byzantine pro- 
nunciation, and a Latin translation of the hymn, both sung to the 
same melody, as becomes evident from the musical signs superim- 
posed on the words. Both the text and’ the melody of ‘ Ote to Stavro’ 
can be found in Byzantine MSS from the tenth to the thirteenth 
centuries. A comparison has shown that the Beneventan MS con- 
tains the same melody, only in a simpler version. This is not sur- 
prising. The Byzantine Church has continually developed its melo- 
dies, whilst the Western preserved them in their old form, in which 
they were accepted, treating the Greek elements as venerable in- 
crustations. The first melody which you will hear is the Beneventan 
version of the bilingual hymn Ote to Stavro—O quando in cruce, 
taken from Codex VI, 38, of the Chapter Library of Benevento, an 
eleventh-century Gradual; the version of the melody, preserved in 
the MS, goes back, I think, to the seventh century ; the melody itself 
may be of a much earlier date. You will hear the melody with its 
Latin words ; 


EXAMPLE V: O quando in cruce. 

Now follows the richly developed version, sung by the Byzantine 
Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. An examination of 
this melody has shown that the \Byzantine version, which you will 
hear, is a kind of variation of the ancient version. But you will 
also soon find out that its cadences and formulae are practically 
identical with those of the Nativity hymn Ote Joseph (Example III). 
And yet the expression of the melody is completely different from 
that of the Nativity hymn. 


EXAMPLE VI: “Ore 7 oravpd. 

These examples may suffice to show that Byzantine music is in 
10 way inferior to Plainchant. I personally am inclined to think 
that Byzantine music completes admirably the picture which we get 
from descriptions of the splendour of the Byzantine service, and 
helps us to understand and to appreciate the spirit of Byzantine 
Christianity. 

Dr. Econ WELLEsz. 
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WHY EXHIBIT WORKS OF ART? 
(Concluded.) 


' It is, then, by the notion of a vocational making, as distinguished 
from earning one’s living by working at a job, regardless of what 
it may be, that the difference between the museum objects and those 
in the department store can be best explained. Under these condi- 
tions, which have been those of all non-industrialised societies, that 
is to say when each man makes one kind of thing, doing only that 
kind of work for which he is fitted by his own nature and for which 
he is therefore destined, Plato reminds us that ‘ more will be done, 
and better done than in any other way.’ Under these conditions a 
man at work is doing what he likes best, and the pleasure that he 
takes in his work perfects the operation. We sce the evidence of 
this pleasure in the Museum objects, but not in the products of chain- 
belt operation, which are more like those of the chain-gang than 
like those of men who enjoy their work. Our hankering for leisure 
is the proof of the fact that most of us are working at a task to 
which we could never have been called by anyone but a salesman, 
certainly not by God or by our own natures. Traditional craftsmen 
whom I have known in the East cannot be dragged away from their 
work, and will work overtime to their own pecuniary loss. 

We have gone so far as to divorce work from culture, and to think 
of culture as something to be acquired in hours of leisure; but there 
can be only a hothouse and unreal culture where work itself is not 
its means; if culture does not show itself in all we make, we are 
not cultured. We ourselves have lost this vocational way of living, 
the way that Plato made his type of Justice; and there can be no 
better proof of the depth of our loss than the fact hat we have des- 
troyed the cultures of all other peoples whom the withering touch 
of our civilisation has reached. 

In order to undestand the works of art that we are asked to 
look at, it will not do to explain them in the terms of our own psy- 
chology and our aesthetics; to do so would be the pathetic fallacy. 
We shall not have understood these arts until we can think about 
them as their authors did. The Docent will have to instruct us in 
the elements of what will seem a strange language; though we know 
its terms, it is with very different meanings that we nowadays em- 
ploy them. ‘The meaning of such terms as art, nature, inspiration, 
form, ornament and aesthetic will have to be explained to wur public. 
For none of these terms are used in the traditional philosophy as 
we use them to-day. 
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We shall have to begin by discarding the term aesthetic alto- 
gether! For these arts were not produced for the delectation of the 
senses. The Greek original of this modern word means nothing but 
reaction to certain stimuli; the sensibility implied by the word ais- 
thesis is present in plants, animals, and man; it is what the bio- 
logist calls ‘ irritability." These sensations, which are the passions 
or emotions of the psychologist, are the driving forces of instinct. 
Plato asks us to stand up like men against the pulls of pleasure 
and pain. For these, as the word passion implies, are not acts 
on our part, but things done to us; only the judgment and appre- 
ciation of art is an activity. Aesthetic experience is of the skin 
you love to touch, or the fruit you love to taste. ‘ Disinterested 
aesthetic contemplation ’ is a contradiction in terms and a pure non- 
sense. Art is an intellectual, not a physical virtue; beauty has to do 
with knowledge and goodness, of which it is precisely the attractive 
aspect ; and since it is by its beauty that we are attracted to a work, 
its beauty is evidently a means to an end, and not itself the end of 
art; the purpose of art is always one of effective communication. 
The man of action, then, will not be content to substitute the know- 
ledge of what he likes for an understanding judgment; he will not 
merely enjoy what he should use (those who merely enjoy we call 
‘aesthetes ’ rightly); it is not the aesthetic surfaces of works of art 
but the right reason or logic of the composition that will concern 
him. Now the composition of such works as we are exhibiting is 
not for aesthetic but for expressive reasons. ‘The fundamental judg- 
ment is of the degree of the artist’s success in giving clear expression 
to the theme of his work. In order to answer the question, Has the 
thing been well said? it will evidently be necessary for us to know 
what it was that was to be said. It is for this reason that in every 
discussion of works of art we must begin with their subject-matter. 

We take account, in other words, of the form of the work. ‘ Forr: ’ 
in the traditional philosophy does not mean tangible shape, but is 
synonymous with idea and even with soul; the soul, for example, is 
called the form of the body.' If there be a real unity of form and 
matter such as we expect in a work of art, the shape of its body 
will express its form, which is that of the pattern in the artist’s 
mind, to which pattern or image he moulds the material shape. The 
degree of his success in this imitative operation is the measure of 





1 Accordingly, the following sentence (taken from the Journal of Aesthetics, I, 
p. 29), ‘ Walter Pater here seems to be in the right when he maintains that it is the 
sensuous element of art that is essentially artistic, from which follows his thesis 
that music, the most formal of the arts, is also the measure of all the arts’ pro- 
pounds a shocking non sequitur and can only confuse the unhappy student, 
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the work’s perfection. So God is said to have called his creation 
good because it conformed to the intelligible pattern according to 
which he had worked; it is in the same way that the human workman 
still speaks of ‘ trueing’ his work. The formality of a work is its 
beauty, its informality its ugliness. If it is uninformed it will be 
shapeless. Everything must be in good form. 

In the same way art is nothing tangible. ‘We cannot call a paint. 
ing ‘art.’ As the words ‘ artifact’ and ‘ artificial’ imply, the thing 
made is a work of art, made by art, but not itself art; the art re- 
mains in the artist and is the knowledge by which things are made. 
What is made according to the art is correct; what one makes as 
one likes may very well be awkward. We must not confuse taste 
with judgment, or loveliness with beauty, for, as Augustine says, 
some people like deformities. 

Works of art are generally ornamental or in some way ornamented. 
The Docent will sometimes discuss the history of ornament. In 
doing so he will explain that all the words that mean ornament or 
decoration in the four languages with which we are chiefly concerned, 
and probably in al] languages, originally meant equipment; just as 
furnishing originally meant tables and chairs for use and not an 
interior decoration designed to keep up with the Joneses or to dis 
play our connoisseurship. We must not think of ornament as some- 
thing added to an object which might have been ugly without it. 
The beauty of anything unadorned is not increased by ornament, but 
made more effective by it. Ornament is characterisation ; ornaments 
are attributes. We are often told, and not quite incorrectly, that 
primitive ornament had a magical value; it would be truer to say a 
metaphysical value, since it is generally by means of what we now 
call its decoration that a thing is ritually transformed and made to 
function spiritually as well as physically. It is only when the sym- 
bolic values of ornament have been lost, that decoration becomes 
a sophistry, irresponsible to the content of the work. For Socrates, 
the distinction of beauty from use is logical, but not real, not ob- 
jective : a thing can only be beautiful in the context for which it is 
designed. 

Critics nowadays speak of an artist as inspired by external ob- 
jects, or even by his material. This is a misuse of language that 
makes it impossible for the student to understand the earlier litera- 
ture of art. ‘ Inspiration’ can never mean anything but the working 
of some spiritual force within you; the word is properly defined 
by Webster as a ‘supernatural divine influence.’ The Docent, if 
a rationalist, may wish to deny the possibility of inspiration; but 
he must not obscure the fact that from Homer onwards the word 
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has been used always with one exact meaning, that of Dante, when 
he says that Love, that is to say the Holy Ghost, * inspires’ him, 
and that he goes ‘setting the matter forth even as he dictates 
within me.’ 

Nature, for example in the statement ‘Art imitates nature in her 
manner of operation,’ does not refer to any visible part of our en- 
vironment; and when Plato says ‘ according to nature,’ he does not 
mean ‘as things behave,’ but as they should behave, not ‘ sinning 
against nature.’ The traditional Nature is Mother Nature, that 
principle by which things are ‘ natured,’ by which, for example, a 
horse is horsey and by which a man is human. Art is an imitation 
of the nature of things, not of their appearances. 

In these ways we shall prepare our public to understand the per- 
tinence of ancient works of art. If, on the other hand, we ignore 
the evidence and decide that the appreciation of art is merely an 
aesthetic experience, we shail evidently arrange our exhibition to 
appeal to the public’s sensibilities. This is to assume that the public 
must be taught to feel. But the view that the public is a hard- 
hearted animal is strangely at variance with the evidence afforded by 
the kind of art that the public chooses for itself, without the help of 
museums. For we perceive that this public already knows what it 
likes. It likes fine colours and sounds and whatever is spectacular or 
personal or anecdotal or that flatters its faith in progress. This 
public loves its comfort. If we believe that the appreciation of art 
is an aesthetic experience we shall give the public what it wants. 

But it is not the function of a museum or of any educator to 
flatter and amuse the public. If the exhibition of works of art, like 
the reading of books, is to have a cultural value, i.e. if it is to 
nourish and make the best part of us grow, as plants are nourished 
and grow in suitable soils, it is to the understanding and not to 
fine feelings that an appeal must be made. In one respect the pub- 
lic is right; it always wants to know what a work of art is ‘ about.’ 
‘About what,’ as Plato also asked, ‘is the sophist so eloquent’? 
Let us tell them what these works of art are about and not merely 
tell them things about these works of art. Let us tell them the 
painful truth, that most of these works of art are about God, whom 
we never mention in polite society. Let us admit that if we are 
to offer an education in agreement with the innermost nature and 
eloquence of the exhibits themselves, that this will not be an edu- 
cation in sensibility, but an education in philosophy, in Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s sense of the word, for whom it means ontology and theo- 
logy and the map of life, and a wisdom to be applied to everyday 
matters. Let us recognise that nothing will have been accomplished 
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unless men’s lives are affected and their values changed by what 
we have to show. Taking this point of view, we shall break down 
the social and economic distinction of fine from applied art; we shall 
no longer divorce anthropology from art, but recognise that the 
anthropological approach to art is a much closer approach than the 
aesthetician’s; we shall no longer pretend that the content of the 
folk arts is anything but metaphysical. We shall teach our public to 
demand above all things lucidity in works of art. 

'We shall sharply distinguish the ‘ visual education’ that only tells 
us what things look like (leaving us to react as we must) from the 
iconography of things that are themselves invisible (but by which we 
can be guided how to act). 

It may be that the understanding of the ancient works of art and 
of the conditions under which they were produced will undermine 
our loyalty to contemporary art and contemporary methods of manu- 
facture. This will be the proof of our success as educators ; we must 
not shrink from the truth that al] education implies revaluation. 
Whatever is made only to give pleasure is, as Plato put it, a toy, 
for the delectation of that part of us that passively submits to emo. 
tional storms; whereas the education to be derived from works of 
art should be an education in the love of what is ordered and the 
dislike of what is disordered. We have proposed to educate the 
public to ask first of all these two questions of a work of art, Is 
it true? or beautiful? (whichever word you prefer) and what good 
use does it serve? We shall hope to have demonstrated by our ex- 
hibition that the human value of anything made is determined by 
-the coincidence in it of beauty and utility, significance and aptitude ; 
that artifacts of this sort can only be made by free and responsible 
workmen, free to consider only the good of the work to be done and 
individually responsible for its quality; and that the manufacture 
of ‘art’ in studios coupled with an artless ‘ manufacture’ in fac- 
tories represents a reduction of the standard of living to subhuman 
levels. 

These are not personal opinions, but only the logical deductions 
of a lifetime spent in the handling of works of art, the observation 
of meu at work, and the study of the universal philosophy of art 
from which philosophy our own ‘aesthetic’ is only a temporally 
provincial aberration. It is for the museum militant to maintain 
with Plato that ‘ we cannot give the name of art to anything irra- 
tional.’ 

ANANDA K. CooMaARAswamy. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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A GREEK ON ART 


Wuat follows is no more than some annotations on the very sug- 
gestive phrases towards a theory of art, thrown out almost casu- 
ally by Aristotle in the course of his Poetics. All of these phrases 
must be taken together, as each may be seen to imply the other 
at almost every point: and taken together they help to clarify Aris- 
totle’s position with regard to the nature of the aesthetic experience, 
its nature as an intellectual experience felt as physical or as a physi- 
cal experience with strong intellectual overtones. 

For the Platonic school the artist was a creator of myths, a pseudo- 
thinker who merely mirrored the mutable world of sense which in 
turn merely mirrored the world of Ideas, so that the poet’s creation 
was distant from life by two removes. ‘Aesthetic distance ’ for Plato 
meant deliberate withdrawal from the pressing and fundamental is- 
sues of life, the moral issues. We shall examine later how to put 
an Aristotelian complexion on the term. Aristotle, however, makes 
art an affair of language, and language whose adequacy can be 
tested by the closeness of its approximation to an experience, by its 
vividness in reproducing the experience for us. ‘That is what he 
implies when he says that art imitates not merely the world of 
sense, but the world of man’s mind, his character, his emotions, his 
actions : and this world it presents with an almost physical vivid- 
ness. He calls this artistic reproduction mimesis: ideas are sug- 
gested through physical things, just as mime (in the bodies of Greek 
maskers or Balinese dancers) reproduces emotion in the language 
of gesture. The master of mime proportions his gestures to the 
directives of the emotion he wants us to feel: and the lack of this 
proportion is evidence that the work of art is not under full artistic 
control. 

History is different from poetry because it is not interested in this 
proportion between one event and another: things happen and are 
recorded as they happen: chance intervenes and the evolution from 
cause to effect is made less obvious. There is no necessary order 
about history: it has a beginning and no end. Poetry, however, 
like philosophy, seeks the beginning and the end, finds order in the 
flux of events, invests every event with its sense of destiny. A, poetic 
creation is a whole thing, it has no loose ends like history. The 
knot of events in the tragedy (or, as in a lyric, of images) is com- 
pletely untied with the dencuement: even character is plot poten- 
tially and plot is character-in-action. 
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The elements of tragedy, catharsis—meaning ‘ purging,’ hamartia 
—meaning ‘error of judgment,’ anagnorisis—meaning ‘ recogni- 
tion,’ peripeteia—meaning ‘ reversal,’ are mutually interacting ele- 
ments and are only understood together: they give poetic signifi- 
cance to the dramatic action and afford the key to the cardinal as- 
sumptions of Aristotle’s poetic theory. 

Catharsis is a term of much-debated significance. The most re- 
liable explanation makes it a crude medical metaphor : but it does 
suggest, and very strikingly, the physical accent (one might say), 
the strong physical colouring of the aesthetic experience: a certain 
acute sense of physical lightsomeness is part of all aesthetic delight 
(even in its most rarefied varieties, as Marcel de Corte shows in 
his brilliant study of Plotinus). But the word need not be confined 
to its primary meaning: it is evident that catharsis also restores 
emotional equilibrium, brings the emotions to rest, by nullifying 
the corrosive effect of the emotions of pity and fear. Greek tragedy 
was more than a spectacle: it had almost the tradition of a liturgical 
performance. The audience were both spectators and participants ; 
as spectators they experienced pity for the tragic hero’s nemesis and 
followed with loving understanding the continuous tide of his mis- 
fortunes: as participants a mass terror must have seized them ac- 
cording as they followed in the story their own lives writ large. 
After crescendo, diminuendo; after arsis, thesis; after a shadowy 
oppressiveness, cool happy release: these are the implications of 
catharsis. 

Anagnorisis (recognition) is a sort of intellectual catharsis, a puri- 
fication of purpose, and the recognition itself is only dramatic be- 
cause it is the recognition of issues which the hero, and to some 
extent the spectator-participants have been concealing from them- 
selves or which nemesis has been concealing from them—hence an 
admission of intellectual error, of hamartia. But the term is patient 
of broader secondary interpretations. For the mental release the 
audience feel is as much due to a clear intellectual acceptance of the 
situation, a certain resignation to nemesis, a shattering intuitive 
vision of the beauty of order implicit in the Hellenistic notion of 
fate. The human hero might find-in nemesis only the slow plotting 
down of his particular catastrophe. The audience, remembering 
the mysteries, would discover there the extra-human glory of a 
divine pattern. Aristotle might, had he known the term, have de- 
scribed their attitude as one of ‘ aesthetic distance’: their thoughts 
were larger than themselves, and, in this, poetry was more philo- 
sophical than history. They saw the significance of the whole situa- 
tion in a single clear intuition. There has occurred peripeteia (re- 
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versal), a complete overturning of their intentions, of their values 
even. They reject their own limited experience, they go beyond the 
immediacy of their own and the hero’s emotional reactions, in a sense 
they go beyond emotion: and they do this to embrace the pattern 
of nemesis, which, in spite of its incalculable potentialities of human 
disaster, is still aesthetically preferable, because it is the pattern of 
the gods. Nemesis besides being the pattern of disaster was also 
the pattern of glory: to oppose it as the heroic in their arrogant 
hubris were tempted to do was to grapple with a dark unknown in 
fear and trembling, but to accept it was to rediscover the divine 
meaning of our existence, to probe to a lucid and luminous order 
behind the mask of a dark and crushing necessity. 

When Aristotle points out that a work of art should have a be- 
ginning, middle and end, he is considered often to be either naive 
or uninspired and obvious. But how otherwise can we be presented 
with the revelation of character actualised unless there is some such 
movement towards greater intensities of meaning; nemesis being 
the alpha and omega of the action? The aesthetic moment for Aris- 
totle is not an inexplicable interlude in a boring existence: a tem- 
porary happy aberration in the procession of successive ennuis that 
make up the stream-of-consciousness. Already in adumbration there 
were present in his theory of art those key qualities that St. Thomas, 
with his infallible instinct for a phrase, was to sum up under fami- 
liar headings : wholeness (integritas), proportion in the events (pro- 
portio), a luminously limpid arrangement (claritas), and a sense of 
glory informing the pattern of events (splendor ordinis). 


Joun DurRKAN. 


FROM ST. AUGUSTINE’S SERMONS 


BETTER a cripple limping on to God, 
Than swiftest runner on perdition’s road. 
Yet cripple be not proud, the runner may 
Repent, return, and pass you on the Way. 


JouN SEARLE, 





BLACKFRIARS 


IMAGINATION AND SOCIETY 


A NUMBER of books dealing with the function of imaginaton in 
humanu life have recently appeared. Is this because external ex- 
perience is becoming harsher, as the war proceeds, shattering deli- 
cate sensibility, so that we are forced into the internal world of 
images? Is it escapism? Or is it not, rather, a dawning realisa- 
tion that in this interior faculty of sensation lies the key to the 
great puzzle of our mental decay and to future remedies for civilisa- 
tion? Excluding, therefore, the complications of psychology and 
aesthetics, of reflexes and poetic experience, we may profitably re- 
turn to the simple truths about the human imagination which still 
throw much light on present problems. 

Of the works here under review,’ the four-page News-Letter Sup- 
plement by Philip Mairet stands high above the rest in importance 
and value. He shows that the imagination, which is the property 
not merely of men of genius and ‘ vision,’ but of all men, is a faculty 
of ‘etherialised’ sensations. With the memory it forms a kind 
of treasury of all one’s external experiences, so that a man can see, 
hear, touch or taste things which he has experienced in the past 
almost as strongly as if they were physically present and acting on 
his nervous system. Miss Ellis-Fermor, although she claims that 
this faculty ‘ exists in most men,’ wrongly identifies it with a poetic 
faculty in the sense of an essentially active and constructive power, 
creating new reality from the data of experience. This is only one 
function of the imagination which, as Mr. Mairet seems to suggest, 
automatically provides a background to life, so that one can inte- 
riorly retain contact with the day-to-day physical experiences even 
when withdrawn from them, as in sleep. Its most important func- 
tion is to provide the material for the intellect which abstracts in- 
telligible ideas from the experienced impression in the imagination; 
moreover, these experienced images accompany the intellect in 
all its thinking process, as the soul is accompanied by the body. 

Thus the content of the imagination has a profound influence on 
thought, though Mr. Kroner turns the whole thing upside down 
when, going one better than Kant, he makes the real, objective thing 





1 The Gospel Drama and Society, by Philip Mairet, Supplement to Christian 
News-Letter No: 126, now published in Real Life is Meeting by J. H. Oldham 
(Sheldon Press; 1s. 64d.). 

The Religious Function of Imagination, by Richard Kroner (Milford: Yale 
University Press ; 6s.). 

Masters of Reality, by Una Ellis-Fermor (Methuen ; 6s.). 

The Divine Drama, by Joseph McCulloch (Hodder and Stoughton ; 6s.). 
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a product of the imagination ; for him the imagination links the unreal 
abstract of thought with reality ‘which cannot be reached by 
thought." Mr. Kroner regards this faculty as an intellectual power 
superior to that of thought and ideas, the master of reality and re- 
ligion, while thought produces abstract ideas and philosophy in the 
sphere of unreality. Religious imagination is for him a divine power, 
the mystery working in man and inspiring him, culminating in the 
unity of God and man. But imagination in fact only supplies mat- 
ter upon which the mind and will can act, the material vehicle of 
thought and worship, the physical counterpart of ideas and of the 
spiritual working of grace or nature. The idea of a house is ac- 
companied by the picture of a house already seen or put together 
from houses seen; the desire for a house has the same picture in 
the imagination. The mind and will are limited in this way because 
although there are many things a man can know or will which he 
cannot imagine, there are always images symbolising his acts of 
soul. 

Thought and will do depend on imagination in the sense that while 
they are not actively engaged the imagination is producing a whole 
series of ‘ pictures’ of sights, sounds, smells and sensations. ‘They 
form a continual procession, linked up by association, passing 
through the waiting-room of the mind. In sleep the procession con- 
tinues. Mr. Mairet concludes then that the imagination ‘ can con- 
trol a person whether he knows it or not, in every moment of in- 
attention. Imagination is, after its own fashion, doing our think- 
ing for us in each moment that we cease consciously to think or 
will.’ We can, moreover, only think and will in terms of what is 
set before us by the imagination, which records more or less ac- 
curately the immediate context of our physical lives. A native of 
Uganda does not think of or wish for a house in terms of sky- 
scrapers or service flats, unless of course he has pictured them from 
what he has heard or seem in photographs. The predominating pic- 
ture will be of local huts varying in size, shape and convenience. 
Rut imagination has nothing to say about what is true or false, good 
or evil. The intellect and will deal with those. 

The importance of this faculty in every individual life is therefore 
tremendous. The mental equipment depends in this material way 
entirely on the furniture of the imagination, on the ‘ pictures’ of 
experience that are retained. Since mind and will have the final 
decision, a man does not depend in any absolute sense on the images 
he retains, but those images will have a powerful effect on the man 
through these spiritual faculties. This is easily observable in the 
children of to-day, growing up in the atmosphere of war; the pre- 
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dominating images that stream through their minds are those of 
guns, tanks, and aeroplanes. For most people nuw-a-days to think 
the thoughts of peace increases in difficulty as the sights and sounds 
of the age soak into their consciousness and their mental equipment 
is provided by the experiences of war. 

Nor is there so much freedom or independence in the sphere of 
imagination as in that of the spirit. For the spirit lives in the 
realms of free will, but images are conditioned by sensations from 
outside, and these are shared by all. In other woras,’ there exists 
a common imagination in so far as men share common experiences. 
Mr. Mairet speaks of ‘a common imaginat've activity,’ and the 
main theme of Mr. McCulloch’s book is the need to crush indi- 
vidualism through the formation of a Christian background to social 
life. If we regard life as a drama, this author maintains, and con- 
s‘der ourselves as characters with parts to learn, we shall become 
a team of actors playing the drama of life wr'tten for us by divine 
providence. We shall be drawn out of ourselves when we begin 
to see the drama as a whole instead of being self-consciously con- 
cerned only with our own parts, and it is through imagination that 
our present lives are endowed with dramatic reality. Mr. McCulloch 
also regards this faculty as essentially active, putting man in touch 
with the concrete, giving an ‘ insight into the passion and energy 
of human life.’ He is, im fact, inclined to overwork the analogy 
with the stage, and is certainly excessive in his condemnation of 
individualism. Yet he sets before the reader 2 most important truth 
by insisting that this common imaginative background, shared by 
all men of the present age, should become more creative and at the 
same time more consciously a thing to be shared. This is included 
in his plea that men become cnce again dramatically alive, like St. 
Francis. 

The truth is that while every man is supplied with an imagination 
that absorbs the external circumstance of life, there are not many 
who use this faculty to extend their experience by combination and 
control of these ‘images.’ ‘These various writers have this point in 
common ; they call for an imaginative response to life, a training of 
the imagination not merely in a few cases of poetic talent, but as a 
common function in every member of society. For they are at one 
in recognising the incalculable harm done to men generally by the 
perversion and deadening of this faculty. Society has become en- 
tirely secular, so that man’s common experience, which gets lodged 
in his memory and imaginative faculty, is predominantly secular. 
The materialism and mechanisation of society, divorced from any 
common religious practice, furnish men’s minds with a stream of 
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secular images. And as the sensations flow on in mechanical regu- 
larity, the spiritual creative forces of intellect and will are dulled. 
In this society man, therefore, is increasingly carried along on the 
stream of a mechanised external life with its counterpart in imagina- 
tion. 

These authors have grasped the danger of the mechanised man. 
From the beginning he is influenced by an education which, as Mr. 
McCulloch points out, provides him with all sorts of facts about 
life, the biological urge, the sun’s distance in light-years, test-tubes 
and test papers, but does not help him to form ideas about how to 
live, and leaves him at the end to scramble about for a livelihood in 
the machinery of modern society. Then his daily occupations—as 
Miss Ellis-Fermor says—provide him with mechanical devices to 
spare invention and even curiosity, ‘so that an astonishing propor- 
tion of his movements are concerned with pressing buttons, turning 
on switches or taps, or lifting receivers and taking results for 
granted.’ Worst of all, his recreations and reading are of such a 
nature as to mould his imagination most effectively in this mechanis- 
tic frame. The cinema and radio pour into the ordinary man a world 
of which he would otherwise be innocent, a world of false romance, 
of ‘ drawing-room ’ scenes, of easy crime and false sentiment. No 
act of mind or will is required from him; he simply sits in passive 
gloom, and weeps or feels amorous as the producer of the film in- 
tends, until those scenes become part of himself in the unreal world 
of imagination divorced from intellect and will. You will meet sol- 


‘diers who stand or sit in the train in a dazed fashion, humming 


or whistling over and over again two or three bars of a song picked 
up from one of these mechanised recreations. And wherever you 
travel it will be the same tedious, crooning phrases that are sung 
or whistled at you. The common imaginative background is uni- 
form and secular throughout. 

The printed word at one time prov‘ded a certain variety of images, 
and if you go far enough hack you will find it impregnated by 
religion. But the printed word of that sort demanded intellectual 
activity, so that as the mechanisation of man proceeded, it became 
gradually reduced to headlines and pictures. It became necessary, 
too, to seize the attention by sensational captions if the printed word 
was to be bought and read at all. Thus journalism has joined the 
ranks of the mechanised army of image-producers. It is no longer 
concerned with truth or falsehood any more than is the imagination, 
but concentrates on vivd pictures that will be stored together with 
cinema and radio sensations without requiring any mental effort. It 
is therefore regrettable that Miss Ellis-Fermor, after diagnosing the 
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disease of the mechanised imagination, should proceed to offer a 
remedy that holds in itself the germs of the same disease. She 
maintains that if instead of allowing the mechanisation to master 
us, we ‘ maintain towards the machines an attitude of wonder, of 
delight, of reverence,’ we shall free ourselves from this bondage. 
And she sets before us as an ideal the picture of a journalist who 
hopes to right the world by writing an article. This picture of a 
master of reality is in fact a typical example of modern suburbia, 
priding itself on its independence of thought and its free and broad 
culture, yet all the time bound down to mechanised convention of 
which a pseudo-intellectual journalism is its most unpleasant fruit. 
We may have to admit the fundamental utility of machines and in- 
dustry and the necessity of preserving them in our civilisation, but 
we must also admit that at the present time there is plenty of won- 
der, delight and reverence displayed for machinery, and that this 
is precisely a sign of our enslavement to the man-made universe of 
to-day. Wonderment at nature, so long as it is not falsely romantic, 
should lead to God, offering images and sensations associated with 
divine things; wonderment at machinery, unless in minds already 
God-centred, leads only to man. 

Diagnosis, then, is not enough. We must see clearly the lines 
on which to form a common imaginative background which will 
bring us back once more to a Christian society. There is, of course, 
much truth in the contention that unti! you have a Christian society 
you will not be able to supply the imagination with spontaneous and 
religious symbols. But this means that the efforts towards redeem- 
ing society will concentrate precisely on those elements of modern 
daily life which are most mechanical and have most influence over 
man’s mental equipment. Education and the recreations of cinema, 
radio or stage, journalism or sport, must be the chief objects of 
the apostle’s zeal. Education should be made to awaken the latent 
faculties of the soul, help them to become God-centred, God-informed 
and dynamic, God-empowered. So long as education is regarded 
as the exclusive function of the school in pouring into the imagina- 
tion an over-burdening quantity of facts and figures, stifling the mind 
of the youth and preparing him for a good job in a mechanical 
world, we shall continue to sink deeper into the muck heap. Edu- 
cation is primarily the function of the home in conjunction with the 
Church, and only secondarily that of the school. And. this more uni- 
versal attitude towards education must be built up round daily oc- 
cupations and religious worship. 

‘God may have intended man to live to work,’ writes Mr. Mc- 
Culloch; ‘ we have arranged it so that he works to live, and in the 
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higher flights of human endeavour he works in order to stop work- 
ing altogether’ (p. 51). The common background of our imagina- 
tion represents work as a drudgery, the operation of a cog in a 
machine, and we have to use such symbols of escape from this as 
hobbies and holidays to convey any idea of a creative human acti- 
vity. Yet work itself, if it is made consciously Christian through 
devotion to Christ the Worker, can become creative and religious 
even though it be the most monotonous industrial drudgery. When 
a mental and willed effort is made to turn the pressing of buttons 
or turning of taps into a sacrifice, coloured by the sacrifice of the 
Cross, a freedom and expansion are introduced into the imaginative 
field as well as the spiritual. A rural community may provide the 
best facilities for re-fashioning the imaginative stream of life on 
these lines, since it cuts away from mechanisation and encourages 
active observation and initiative. But with this essentially Christian 
background it is possible even within the urban civilisation of in- 
dustry. The Y.C.W. has shown this to be practical. 

Life must, therefore, gradually be informed by creative worship 
if we are to furnish the imagination with sensations that are not 
constantly militating against religion and making it an unnatural 
and unsocial effort to be religious at all. This is where Mr. Mairet’s 
paper is of greatest value. Speaking of the discipline of the com- 
mon imaginative faculty, he says: ‘ Public worship and ceremonial 
are among the chief methods of this discipline ; and these are always 
centred in the reading, reciting or contemplation of the mythos .. . 
that is why the art of drama is specially related to religion: the 
imagination is more powerfully affected and shaped by dramatic 
events than by anything else ... This is so with every great re- 
ligion, and with Christianity most of all, because the sacred mythos 
is in this case also real history; a part of our whole inheritance of 
knowledge.’ And Mr. McCulloch, whose whole work is a call to 
dramatic living through the imagination, applies this same prin-_ 
ciple ; ‘ It is wrong that it now gives the majority of men a headache 
te consider the basic truths that some Christian children are taught 
to grasp before they are confirmed. Yet the elements of the Chris- 
tian faith are elementary—that is, they can be revealed to children 
and yet remain hidden from the adult whose mind is a jumble of 
unconnected facts and discontinuous thought. It is probable that 
the sturdy villein of the medieval world had a wider philosophy and 
a better grasp of essential values than has the average ‘‘educated’’ 
man of modern times. At any rate, he had a world-view of human 
life, for Christendom still existed as the common heritage of com- 
mon folk’ (p. 55). 
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Christendom existed then because it was built up round the drama 
of the Church, by the re-enactment of the life of our Lord in the 
liturgy and miracle plays, and above all round the representing of 
our Lord’s final act at the Last Supper. The Christian mythos was 
recognised as real, and continued to exist consciously in the midst 
of men. It is sometimes said with a sneer that in those days men 
went to the church for festivals and holidays as they now go to the 
cinema or the football ground—for amusement. That is precisely 
where they had the advantage over us to-day, for this type of re- 
creation furnished their imagination with sensations connected with 
religious worship, bound up with a real story which is more per- 
sonal and immediate to each individual than anything else in life. 
The stream of imagination was composed of the song of angels, the 
Family of Bethlehem, the antics of the saints. Even if a man re- 
fused to profit by this content of his imaginative faculty, he at least 
avoided the deadly neutrality of to-day; when he blasphemed he 
did so in terms that had a religious and Christian meaning to him 
and his hearers, so that it was a public crime that could be severely 
punished. The mechanised swearing of to-day is not so punish- 
able, for it has ceased to have any significance. The mental back- 
ground thus built up helped the mind and will towards divine things, 
revealed a world-view of human life as God-centred. Nor was it 
mere representation of past events, for it was bound up with wor- 
ship, and worship is an activity. It was not mere drama, romance 
cut off from reality, but a real action, formalised and repeated from 
day to day until it became part of man’s general consciousness. The 
arts and crafts themselves were practised round the church and found 
their highest expression in furnishing the liturgical drama of daily 
worship with the best that human skill and inventive imagination 
could produce, 

There would, therefore, be some hope of reintroducing a Chris- 
tian mode of thought if religious drama, and especially the liturgy, 
could be made a natural and spontaneous action. At present the 
liturgy is unnatural in secular society, and the liturgical movement 
makes it self-conscious and uneasy. It ought to be possible to de- 
velop mimes of sacred events and doctrines as well as folk songs 
and dances—or even simple charades—not so much at school as at 
home and in connection with the parish. [But this should not be 
divorced from the regular ‘ events’ of the liturgical year in church. 
More especially should it be linked up with the Eucharist, which 
colours all Christian activity with its symbols of life and love. Ana- 
lytical psychology seems to show that the religious symbols that are 
used in church are the natural property of all men, and it is only 
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our mechanised society which stifles their conscious use and replaces 
them with the symbols of Hollywood and the Daily Press. 

Negatively, mass propaganda and the false journalism which 
seeks sensational headlines to make a ‘story’ rather than to tell 
the truth, the degraded standards of cinema and radio—these things 
must somehow be liquidated. They are fouling the imagination of 
society, and it is lameatable to see, for instance, that the Catholic 
Press often aims at ‘ stories’ rather than truth. The necessity of 
selling the truth has led to this type of advertisement, which has 
helped to atrophy the creative and religious use of the imagination. 
Stated negatively, however, the task is impossible. Even should 
these mechanical recreations be removed altogether, it would take 
many years to purge the imagination of its false bias. It is by now 
deeply implanted in the faculty. Mr. McCulloch sees the way out 
of this hopeless situation in authority, which can destroy individual 
liberty as it restores persona! freedom; and this indispensable au- 
thority is to be found in the ‘ Christian Church.’ But we must be 
careful not to seek a substitute to do the work for us. The Church 
has always been there, offering us this true dramatisation of life 
with true and effective symbols to carry us out of ourselves. We 
have got to learn how to use them so that they become second nature 
to us and the stream of inward sensations gives us a Godward bias. 
The Mass is offered daily, and the whole day may be sanctified even 
exteriorly by sacred signs and symbols, by signs of the Cross, by 
the Angelus, by crucifixes and grace before meals. The Rosary 
itself is a most powerful means of training the imagination. 

Imagination is the interior reflection of society, and to change one 
both must be changed. But this reflection shows at least the main 
elements in society that must be refashioned. 


ConRAD PEPLER, O.P. 





An AnTHOLOGY oF RELIGIOUS VERSE. Edited by Norman Nichol- 
son. (Pelican Books ; gd.) 

This is a collection ‘ designed for the times,’ explains the editor ; 
and the contributors were not asked to say their catechism. Hence 
some odd company.. But it is an interesting one to meet. Messrs, 
Eliot, ‘Williams, Every and Co. need no introduction under reli- 
gious auspices, while—one supposes—David Gascoyne is a new par- 
ticipant in festal evensong. If one makes special mention of his five 
poems included here, it is not because there is not much else that 
is valuable. But his verse has colour to its sinews; no padding, no 
moralising, no shop-soiled cranmerisms. It is very welcome. 


I. 
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CHURCH AND STAGE 


ALappIN’s lamp revealed, to its fortunate possessor, the riches of 
this world and many would fain have a rub of it; the lamp of 
Faith which has infinitely greater powers is not so popular. This is 
odd. The riches of that other world, where one may ‘turn but a 
stone to start a wing,’ lie idle; yet we are of that other world in 
saecula saeculorum. 

Speaking under correction (for my similes may be as inaccurate 
as they are inadequate) I would assert that the rays of our lamp not 
only pick out abstractions, ideas, reasons, and so forth, the appre- 
hension of which adjusts the soul to the Divine Will, but shines 
upon material things to be scen; and, having an ‘x’ quality, upon 
things to be heard, felt, amd even tasted. The beams of its light 
not only dispel the immaterial darkness so that we may see the 
material way, but enlarge the mind so that we enjoy the journey on 
it; in short, the light enables us to see God in his creation, especially 
at its fulness within the narrow borders of his Church. 

The Church, irrespective of specifically spiritual truths, is the most 
amazing storehouse of materia] truths, the truths also of sound and 
sense which, as the ray shines upon them, are seen to be of the very 
texture of Beauty. The adventurous soul under this illumination 
feels as though she were inspecting the wardrobes of heaven and 
at last apprehending the music of the spheres. 

It is this treasure house which the Catholic is privileged to rifle 
though he is so often content to disregard its riches, that one 
doubts whether he is really aware of them. Here is to be found 
the best music (for, pace General Booth, the devil does not get the 
best tunes) the best Art (of all kinds) safeguarded by the only valid 
symbols and offering the only enduring enrichments to this life as 
a kind of foretaste of the next. 

Having a vocational instinct for the theatre and some experience 
of the stage I have always been amazed that so many of my fellow 
Catholics appear to be ignorant of the ecclesiastical possessions avail- 
able for the Drama’s use. I am constantly being asked by pious 
people, who have searched all the publishers’ catalogues, for ‘ good 
Catholic plays.” They want to offer their schools and parochial 
Dramatic Societies alternatives to Ibsen and Bernard Shaw, and 
think to find our riches hidden among the riches of this world. It 
is taken for granted that Christian art is mixed up with pagan art 
and only needs to be sorted out. 

That is the first difficulty, the assumption that our riches and those 
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commanded by Aladdin are of the same nature; the Catholic play 
is not fixed by its title or subject matter, but by its Christian crafts- 
manship; not by the religion of its author or the number of saints 
in the cast, but by the nature of its construction. 

The second difficulty is that they are looking for something ready 
made whereas the ‘ bespoke’ department of the spiritual treasure- 
house is the only one certainly open to the public. 

Our treasures are mainly in the tools and materials, ready for use 
after being subjected to the discipline of the rules inherent in each. 

There are, of course, many things already made and in active use, 
besides those captured by the enemy and preserved in museums— 
for the devil is definitely an archaeologist. The Mass itself is the 
best example of the former and church buildings and miracle plays, 
etc., of the latter. 

It may be said that the Mass is ready made for use and that my 
enquirers after a Catholic play are asking for an equivalent of the 
Mass on the theatrical plane. There are no such equivalents ready 
made. There are no equivalents because a play having the ‘ uni- 
versal’ or Catholic qualities of the Mass is one which would have 
had to be made out of Christian materials by Christian men and be 
purged of its non-Christian elements by long use and probably by 
persecution. 

There are, for example, Chinese plays which are Chinese in that 
sense. Chinese in the sense of which I am speaking; plays built up 
and tested through many centuries until they have become part of 
the stock-in-trade of every theatrical company and known to their 
civilisation as the Mass is known to us. Such a thing has been 
possible in China because, despite wars and pestilence, the Chinese 
have remained loyal to their own traditions; of these days, when 
they are breaking away from those traditions, I do not write. 

The Christian tradition has been so severely mauled that Chris- 
tians have not been able to keep in being much more than the fun- 
damental services of the Church; and even these are maimed and 
handicapped in their execution by the constant assault of Leo 
Rugiens. 

Moreover, during her first thousand years the Church had no great 
leisure for non-essentials; it took that time for the one great drama 
of the Mass to be perfected. The liturgy of prayer did indeed flower 
from time to time, and as its great weight of blossom pressed down 
the branches, cuttings were made from that celestial tree. Her chant, 
her architecture, and her religious orders are among the blooms I 
have in mind. Lastly, there came the miracle plays and pageants, 
springing from the altar into the market place. 
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Few of these blossoms survived the shock of the Reformation; 
of our ready-made furniture, so to speak, the altar alone remained. 
In remote places which escaped the immediate force of that cata 
clysm, mostly in the mountains, the Alps and the Pyrennees, the 
Christian plays survived; but, alas, only to go down before the 
realism and commercialism of the present era. 

I hope we shall not be discouraged by these diner. There may 
be no ready-made plays, but the theatrical wardrobe is even richer 
in effects than at any time in history. There is nothing to prevent 
our use of them. 

If we are wise we shall copy not the designs but the methods of 
our predecessors. We shall begin, that is, where they began—at 
the altar. They dramatised certain of the more startling dramatic 
events in the history of the Church just as their artists made frescoes 
of the same,.and both used the technique of the cloister. They did 
not study the drama of Greece any more than they designed their 
buildings on the architecture of Rome. ‘They went into the treasury 
of the Church with the light of Faith and rifled that—of plot, ges- 
ture, music, and methods of presentation. 

I may be permitted to know what I am talking about as I have 
done the same. I have literally taken the altar boys from school 
and presbytery to the altar steps there to portray the Passion of our 
Blessed Lord—and with but a week’s tra‘ning in this, to them, en- 
tirely new art. Not once but scores of times have I been able to 
do this, both in cathedrals, theatres and the open air; and never 
once has an adverse critic or other person been offended, as many 
of the bishops in the United States will testify. 

I do not boast of this, because anyone obeying the rules of the 
altar and having some slight sense of rhythm could do the same. 
No dressing up, no imported scenery and only one ‘ property,’ that 
of a wooden cross against which the principal character has ulti- 
imately to stand with his arms extended along the beams to repre- 
sent the act of crucifixion. 

In, the world of the theatre this seems to indicate a Catholic con- 
tribution which we should not withhold, if only because as ‘ theatre’ 
there is nothing to come within a hundred miles of it. 

One of the high schools in Philadelphia ‘ put on’ a mime of St. 
Joan of Arc. This was played on an ordinary stage by about one 
hundred and twenty youths of fourteen to eighteen years of age, 
who thoroughly enjoyed three great battles, although fought only 
on liturgical and symbolical lines. 

Some readers may have seen ‘ The Field is Won’ at the Victoria 
Palace in 1936. This was a more ambitious effort in the same 
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direction, in honour of SS. John Fisher and Thomas More, but in 
spite of its deficiencies the visitor will have realised the power of the 
Christian catholic medium employed. 

Far be it from me to deprecate Scouting or to undervalue the use 
of boxing gloves; the game I am now enlarging upon is in no way 
antagonistic to any kind of sport. But it is one which may be, 
or must be directly linked with the practise of the Faith. Without 
that Faith it is like Aladdin’s cave without the lamp—empty. 

But with that Faith, as various demonstrations of J.O.C. proved 
in Belgium and France before the war, the Christian play and the 
Christian pageant may well lead the assault upon the citadel of 
paganism not only in the theatre, with its contributory arts, but 
in all branches of what we mean by culture. 

As it springs from the altar it is primarily a masculine affair. 
The feminine counterpart is different. No play should ever be un- 
dertaken by men and women in the same cast; for then, and im- 
mediately, the producer will find himself compelled to the first step 
in the realist and non-liturgical casting of parts as well as in a 
never-ending difficulty over dress and costume. 

Anyone disputing this may comfort himself in knowing that he 
has quite failed to understand of what I am talking! That is ob- 
viously my fault, not his. In the meantime, these principles must 
be accepted as axiomatic; in every case where these liturgical plays 
have been carried on and subsequently disregarded the rules men-: 
tioned in the last paragraph, they have died a natural death. 

HILaRy PEPLER. 





CarHoLtic ArT AND Cu.tureE. By E. I. Watkin. (Burns Oates ; gs.) 
Mr. Watkin is in love with the idea of ‘ a Christian and mystically 
Christian humanism’ such as he contends the religion of God In- 
carnate must necessarily inspire. This type of humanism he finds 
specially embodied in Baroque art, the product of the ripe autumn of 
Catholic culture. His thesis collates gleanings from the work of 
several recent writers, Sacheverell Sitweil and others on Baroque and 
Medieval art, Christopher Dawson (inevitably), to whom a gracious 
acknowledgment appears, and advocates of Christian humanism in 
France and England. Thus Mr. Watkin is able to take much that 
has been written for granted and, when occasion requires, to pass 
over with a phrase issues upon which intellectual battles have been 
fought. But the discussions of the last ten years have thrown up a 
great quantity of clichés, and abstractions hardly to be confused 
with the metaphysical third degree. Perhaps because he is anxious 
to maintain his thesis without acrimony, Mr. Watkin’s pen is neither 
hard nor sharp enough to pierce them. Bernarp KELLY. 
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CHRIST THE WORKER IN ART 


In the four centuries preceding the Reformation, the decoration 
of the walls of churches was an important form of the art of paint- 
ing. In many English parish churches the whole of the interior may 
have been covered with pictures. The subject matter generally in- 
cluded scenes from the Gospels and Lives of the Saints, but varied 
considerably according to the local'ty and period. Although a 
higher degree of artistic merit was attained in many of the illumi- 
nated manuscripts and panel paintings produced by the great monas- 
tic centres and by the Court school at Westminster, the wall paint- 
ings were often more representative of contemporary ideas. 

At the present time, only a comparatively small proportion of 
mediaeval wall-paintings remain in a good state of preservation. It 
is recorded that. after the Reformation, Puritan iconoclasts destroyed 
literally thousands. Fortunately, however, some were only covered 
with whitewash, and others had been obscured by additional stone- 
work, and these have been brought to light again. Many accurate 
copies of these have been made by Professor Tristram, of which 
eight hundred are in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century, the social changes 
following upon the Plague were reflected in the wall-paintings. It 
,would appear that in this period of social unrest, something very 
like our present idea of Christ the Worker came into being. Wall- 
paintings began to appear having for their subject Christ as a poor 
man, displaying his wounds, and surrounded with workinen’s tools. 
The usual cruciform halo is absent, and in some cases the tools take 
its place. About fourteen or fifteen examples of these paintings are 
to be found in various parts of the country, in Buckinghamshire, 
Suffolk, Berkshire, Sussex, Gloucestershire, Cornwall, and Pem- 
broke.’ Considering the large number of paintings which were des- 
troyed, the fact that so many survive is a good indication of its 
popularity at the time. 

One of the best examples is at Ampney S. Mary, Gloucestershire. 
Around the figure of Christ are arranged a variety of objects, such 
as a mallet, axe, wheel, pincers, knife, and many others. The pic- 
ture is situated beside a door in the wall, and is continued on the 
other side of the door, where there is a representation of a proces- 
sion, showing women carrying distafts and labourers being received 
by St. Peter in Heaven. On the wall opposite appears a painting 





1Cf. T. Borenius and E, W. Tristram; English Mediaeval Painting (1927). 
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of St. George slaying the dragon. A few other examples may be 
briefly mentioned. At Stedham, Sussex (this painting is no longer 
in existence), Christ was shown standing on a cart, and the whole 
figure covered with scars. The tools were arranged to form a kind 
of halo. Alongside, the Blessed Virgin was shown, seated, with 
outstretched mantle. Several examples are to be found in Corn- 
wali. At Breage, the figure of Christ is shown crowned, against a 
background of tools without any particular arrangement. The 
workmanship of the Cornish examples is poor; in fact, none of 
these paintings reach the same standard of artistic skill as most 
other types of contemporary wall-painting. This may well indi- 
cate that the movement which was responsible for the production 
of these paintings originated amongst the poor. ‘There is no evi- 
dence of the highly finished work which would be angenten by a 
wealthy patron. 

It is considered by Professor Tristram that these paintings may 
have been inspired by William Langland’s ‘ Vision of Piers Plow- 
man.’ Referring to am example at Hessett, Suffolk, he says* : ‘ Here 
the figure of Christ or Piers Plowman has almost disappeared. The 
halo of tools, however, which is exceptionally elaborate is fairly clear 

Immediately over the figure is an allegory of the Seven 
Deadly Sins (very common in the latter fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries). From its position it is clear that the painter intended 
it to be read with the allegory of Christ. The tree of evil is de- 
picted as springing up from the jaws of hell, with a demon on either 
side watching its growth. Its branches are seven in number and 
each terminates in the head of a serpent (compare the seven heads 
of the dragon of the Apocalypse), and each head bears in its mouth 
one of the seven mortal sins, the fruit of each tree. Pride, the top- 
most fruit, is a courtier of Richard II’s time. There seems to be 
every probability that Langland’s ‘‘Vision of the Seven Deadly Sins’’ 
was in the mind of the painter when he placed the two allegories 
together.’ 

It seems plain that something was being attempted from within 
the Church to improve the conditions of the poor, and that the move- 
ment was widespread and popular. The paintings showed the doc- 
trine of salvation through labour, and by allegory preached against 
the evils resulting from the pursuit of wealth and power. The social 
conditions prevailing at the time were in some ways similar to those 
of recent years. Wealth was being accumulated by a minority, so 
that the working classes were being deprived of the means of pro- 





2E. W. Tristram in The Burlington Magazine, Vol. XXXI, Oct., 1917, p. 140, 
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duction and even of a fair wage. But if the conditions were to that 
extent similar to those of the present, it is obvious that the atti- 
tude towards religion in the fourteenth century was vastly different 
from what it is now. The wall-paintings in country churches would 
be seen regularly by the people of the neighbourhood, and would 
reinforce verbal instruction. In the sense that these paintings were 
intended to have a popular appeal, they may be compared with the 
propaganda posters or advertisements of the present day. 

This makes it difficult to compare them with modern representa- 
tions of Christ the Worker. Those which have been appearing re- 
cently are mostly of a conventionalised type which is too much in- 
clined to take on the character dictated by the medium. Or, in an 
attempt to get away from the sentimental type of work, artists tend 
to a very broad treatment which produces a result often judged as 
crude. Sometimes the style is not unlike that of the mediaeval paint- 
ings themselves. This may be all very well from an art point of 
view, but unfortunately the number of people who are capable of 
understanding that art form is so small that the pictures generally 
fail in arousing interest in the subject. In mediaeval times the con- 
ventionalised style was general, and would therefore be understood 
and appreciated. To-day something possibly less interesting to the 
artist, but more capable of general appreciation is required to popu- 
larise the idea. In mediaeval times the philosophy of the artist and 
of his public were identical, and his works were in accordance with 
the traditions of the art of the time. At present we have so many 
schools of thought and points of view that any attempt to work on 
similar lines is impossible. 

In the thirteenth century artists and craftsmen were enthusiastic 
in producing works for the glory of God, and that is why in some 
respects the work of that century, when a fully Christian culture 
flourished, has never been surpassed. If a period of such activity 
in the production of fine works of art is ever to be seen again, 
it will only be when the same philosophies prevail. And a fully 
Christian way of living can hardly be put side by side with modern 
industrialism. In large industrial concerns there is often dissatis- 
faction, even in spite of a reasonable wage. Often without knowing 
it, those who complain do so because they have no control over what 
they produce. Even if factories were able to absorb all available 
labour, and if everyone were paid a ‘living wage,’ this problem 
would remain. It is not possible that anyone with the instincts of 
a craftsman should be satisfied by irresponsible labour. But there 
is very little chance of a craftsman succeeding in private enterprise 
when almost anything can be turned out by a machine and bought 
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by a thoughtless public even when of a quality much inferior to the 
hand-made article. 

Factories having absorbed those who would otherwise be working 
as individual craftsmen, it is unusual to find examples of work show- 
ing evidence of the personality of the producer, apart from works 
classed as ‘ Fine Art.’ Thus, artists have now come to be regarded 
as a distinctly separate class, and their productions as something 
quite outside ordinary life. The present-day artist, being almost 
the sole surviving representative of the craftsman, may show the 
desirability of personal work; but much more could be done in this 
way if the work was intelligible to those who are most in need of 
enlightenment. The idea of Christ the Worker should have an 
influence in humanising artistic works. ‘The wall-paintings of the 
fourtecnth century may not have been of a high order technically, 
but they were at least painted for a purpose which could be generally 
understood; they were something arising spontaneously from popu- 
lar ideas. 

Individual effort is required everywhere to put fresh ideas into the 
minds of those who work in factories and offices, to bring about a 
return to the intelligent practice of religion. When this has been 
achieved, it may be realised that many kinds of factory production 
are not in accordance with human nature which these conditions 
cannot satisfy. Only when there is a return to a Christian outlook 
can we expect to see a demand for the work of the craftsman, and 
a revival of a flourishing Christian art. NicEL Evans. 





THe ‘Borcia Pope, ALEXANDER VI. By Orestes Ferrara. (Sheed 
and Ward; 16s.) 

Dr. Ferrara has composed a careful, ingenious and slightly lab- 
oured rehabilitation of the moral character of Alexander VI. He 
has no dificulty in proving that many of the traditional scandals are 
palpably fabricated and that others have been at least coloured by 
contemporary gossip. During the last two generations few serious 
students of the Renaissance would have disputed this. ‘With much 
careful analysis he shows that even in the residue of cases the con- 
temporary evidence is confused and at times conflicting; this will 
not Surprise anyone who has attempted to unravel the tangled per- 
sonalities of the Italian Quattrocento. He emphasises all that can 
be said so truly of the high capacity and high sense of responsibility 
of the Pope. But he does not analyse the standard of relative moral 
values in late fifteenth-century Italy. If the Alexander VI of John 
Addington Symonds is primarily a mythological figure, the Alexan- 
der VI of Dr. Ferrara could never have grown into a myth. 

G.M. 
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Tue Fruits oF THE Spirit. By Evelyn Underhill. (Longmans; 
38. 6d.) 

Miss Underhill needs no introduction, and this, her last book pub- 
lished posthumously, is so uniformly good that it is impossible either 
to find cause for criticism or to single out any one chapter or point 
for special praise. It is a valuable book because it shows religion, 
or rather the practice of religion, to have meaning for daily life : it 
is a great book because its attitude is emphatically theocentric, un- 
like the majority of modern spiritual brochures which are in varying 
degrees egocentric. In the words of the author, ‘A selfish craving 
to enjoy Him for ourselves can even poison our love of God.’ Miss 
Underhill possesses that invaluable gift of the happy phrase which 
makes old truths new, surely the fruit of much meditation: thus, 
‘God loves, not tole-ates, these wayward, half-grown self-centred 
spirits . . .’; humility means ‘ knowing our own size and own place 

. the crowning grace of creatureliness.’ Yet this ‘ popularisa- 
tion’ of religion is not done at the expense of either accuracy or 
profundity : depth of thought goes hand in hand with the most stimu- 
lating practical advice: ‘ the soul of rel‘gion is adoration,’ and two 
pages away, ‘a direct and important bit of “‘ spiritual war work ”’ 
is . . . to pray for Hitler and Mussolini.” As an example of pro- 
found practical thought her treatment of the virtue of chastity is 
outstanding. ‘ This [chastity] may involve a deliberate rationing of 
time and energy we give to absorbing personal relationships with 
others—unnecessary meetings, talks and letters—to special tastes 
and interests, or, worst of all, self-occupied day-dreams and brood- 
ings about ourselves, cravings for sympathy and interest.’ To hear 
possessiveness and self-centredness denounced as offences against 
chastity is as rare as it is true. 

The Fruits of the Spirit consists of two parts, the first made up 
of the conferences given at the House of Retreat, Pleshey, in 1936, 
and the second of letters to the Prayer Group which Miss Under- 
hill founded in 1938 with a view to helping young women who, in 
the course of their study of theology, wanted instruction in their 
devotional life. The retreat conferences deal with the Fruits of the 
Holy Ghost, and the underlying theme is that the fruits spring from 
fidelity to the Will of God; and yet the word self-abandonment, often 
meaningless to modern ears, is not once used. Indeed, the author 
uses no single word or expression for this climax of the spiritual 
life—repet‘tion so easily produces a mere ineffective slogan—but 
she gradually inculcates the idea by a variety of examples and 
proofs: ‘ the spiritual life consists in His action within us . . . the 
foolish error of supposing that we get about under our own steam 
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. more and more emphasis on God and His love; less and less 
on ourselves . , . peace and joy must be based not on how we are, 
but on what God is . . . and they are the reward of self-oblivion, 
dropping all consideration of holes in our stocking's, the imperfection 
of our characters, the poverty of our prayers.’ And out of all this 
there is something to be aimed at. ‘ Have you not known such 
moments in life, when perhaps the sudden sight of a wild cherry in 
blossom, the abrupt disclosure of a great mountain, or the crowning 
moment of a great concerto, has revealed the perfect, and flooded 
you with a tranquil joy, while the fact that you are a sweep simply 
ceased to matter at all?’ Such hints, to be found on every page, 
produce at the end of forty-three pages a settled conviction—of the 
overwhelming importance of God and a realisation of one’s own 
placee—such as no -watchword, however eloquently repeated, could 
effect. If it has been said that in a psychological age, such as the 
twentieth century undoubtedly is, people must be taught to be ob- 
jective and extroverted, here is the teaching. It is the remedy for 
that self-centredness and ennervating concern for one’s own success 
and goodness which, springing as it does from the atmosphere in 
which we live, deceives even the elect. The aim is no longer success 
in the spiritual life, but the realisation of God’s perfect goodness, 
which, paradoxically enough, is attained through the very ordinary 
duties of daily life. 

The practical side of ‘Miss Underhill’s teaching is more clearly 
revealed in the second part of the book, and especially in the pro- 
posed rule of life for the Prayer Group: twenty minutes a day in 
prayer and Bible reading, weekly Communion, an hour’s spiritual 
reading a week, perpetual self-discipline (the bogey ‘ mortification ’ 
is avoided) : and all this for ordinary people, jnot {the “‘ leisured 
classes.” Again, her suggestions for Lenten ‘ abstinence’ centre 
round the small things: ‘ do not linger in bed, but get up at once; 
give up novel reading,’ and so on. The profound appreciation of 
what submission to God’s Will means is complemented by the in- 
sistence on the ‘doggy’ virtue of Faithfulness—‘ doggy love is a 
very good sort of love, humble, selfless and enduring.’ Faithful- 
ness means ‘continuing quietly with the job we have been given 

. . not yielding to the restless desire for change. Steady, unsen- 
sational driving, taking good care of the car. A lot of the road 
to heaven has to be taken at thirty miles per hour.’ 

This book leaves one thinking and thirsting for more. In the 
turmoil not only of modern war, but of modern life as a whole, it 
demands great faithfulness to rest in God and accept the work of 
the Spirit. But a new Christian Order can spring only from indi- 
vidual personal holiness, and though indeed ‘the Spirit breatheth 
where He will,, His work is only effective if ‘thou hearest His 
voice.’ 

' GERARD Meath, O.P. 
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Comparative Reuicion. By A. C. Bouquet. (Penguin Books ; 9d.) 


It is no small achievement to give some account of religion in 
general and religions in particular in 239 pages, to throw in some 
illustrations and maps, a chart, a short bibliography and an index, 
and offer the whole to the reader at gd. Detailed criticism of the 
treatment of so wide a field almost requires a board of experts. But 
as Dr, Bouquet claims to approach his subject strictly scientifically 
and impartially, something can at once be said about the section al- 
lotted to Christianity and many incidental references to it in the 
course of the book, The scientific method requires, as he says, that 
each religion must be allowed ‘ to speak for itself.’ It is mecessary 
to enter the caveat that his version of Christianity’s account of itself 
is not that which would be given by the vast majority of Christians 
in this or any earlier period. That view is largely unrepresented. 
What is given is the view of those who hold ‘ that the understanding 
of the essential Christian announcement is much clearer now than it 
was fifty years ago.’ The characteristic positions of that school of 
thought are displayed in all references to the Incarnation, the Resur. 
rection and the Eucharist, and by a somewhat patronising attitude 
to anything with which it happens to disagree. ‘This is frequently 
described as ‘ sub-Christian.’ Thus Dr. Bouquet remarks that ‘a 
very considerable part of existing institutional Christian prayer and 
liturgy still lags at the sub-Christian level,’ and adds ‘ this is no mere 
opinion, but is based upon a scientific observation of the materials 
available.” How the Christian datum-line is established we are not 
told, but this particular instance of sub-Christianity is discussed at 
some length, and it is possible to see ‘ scientific observation’ at 
work upon it. Its purpose is to ascertain what Christ taught about 
petitionary prayer, and the stages in the argument are these :— 

1. Most of the early Christians ‘ included in the large-scale conver- 
sions’ already believed in ‘ naive petitionary prayer.’ 

2. ‘ The Gospel records as we have them show signs here and there 
of having been corrupted (at least unconsciously) in a sub-Christian 
direction,’ ; 

3- ‘ These two considerations make it necessary that in stating the 
teaching of Jesus about petitionary prayer we should confine our- 
selves to the very few Logia which seem to give his teaching on the 
subject at first hand beyond a doubt.’ 

4- Exegesis of four Gospel passages thus selected, in considering 
one of which the datum-line is expressly used to decide interpretation 
(‘such an interpretation, though common and conventional, is sub- 
Christian, and must be rejected’). It is surely impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that a Christian datum-line has been assumed from 
the outset and freely used, although the whole object of the investi- 
gation is precisely to ascertain what Christ’s teaching about prayer 
really was. And a similar prejudgment lies behind a number of other 
references to traditional Christianity throughout the book. Dr. 
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Bouquet has told very readably what is really the most exciting and 
fascinating story in the world, and he would be the last to wish the 
reader not to do some thinking of his own upon it. But unfortu- 
nately the danger of such books as this in such series as this: is that 
they may encourage the taste for effortless generalisation which is 
so popular a substitute for thinking. At least so far as Christian 
{and to a degree Hebrew) religion is concerned, there are presup- 
positions underlying some very confident assertions in this book 
which should be taken with more than a grain of thought. 
A. E. H. Swinsteap. 


Tue Buriat or Curist. By Professor Rahilly. (Cork University 

Press ; 2s.) 

Professor Rahilly, of Cork University, has given us a study on the 
Gospels and the Holy Shroud. Though the title of the book gives 
no clue to its thesis, the thesis is summed up thus :-— 

‘. . . » the Gospel accounts of our Lord’s burial leave a great 
number of details quite unsettled. The Evangelists deal only with 
the essential facts preceding the Resurrection... . 

‘It is therefore quite untenable to assert in the name of exegesis 
that we possess such a full account of all the events connected 
with the treatment and entombment of Christ’s body that we can, 
without further investigation, reject any alleged evidence that pre- 
sents itself. 

‘A relic such as the Shroud of Turin must be examined on its 
merits’ (p. §7). 

We are of opinion that this moderate and scholarly thesis has been 
proved by Professor Rahilly. The wise limitations of his thesis are 
given in the following words : ‘ Perhaps—like the so-called Shroud 
of Cadonin, now shown to be an eleventh-century Mohammedan 
shawl—the Turin Shroud may one day be proved to be unauthentic. 
It is a question for Science and not for exegetical reasons ’ (p. 57). 

A remark of Professor Rahilly suggests something of an investi- 
gation and reply. He says: ‘ The fact remains that Mary did not 
keep it ’ (i.e. the remainder of the alabaster box of ointment—muron). 
The use of muron is worth investigating ; we give all the references. 

We must never overlook the fact that almost every line in St. 
John’s Gospel is designed to fill a gap or resolve an ambiguity left 
by previous gospellers. If then our Lord’s defence of the Magda- 
len’s lavish outpouring of precious ointment is ambiguous in Matthew 
and Mark, St. John’s clear account settles the ambiguity. Judas, 
who seems to wish to save at least the remainder of the precious 
ointment still in the alabaster vase, is told to leave it (or her) alone, 
because she is keeping it against His burial. 

Now this keeping of the remainder against His burial is precisely 
what is implied further on by St. Mark in the words: ‘ Mary Mag- 
dalen . , , , bought sweet spices that coming they might anoint 
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Jesus’ (Mk. xvi, 1). There is no mention of buying ‘ ointment’ 
(muron). Yet they seem to have had this ointment, because St. 
Luke, writing after St. Mark, assures us that on their return from 
Calvary the women ‘ prepared spices and ointments’ (mura) (Lk. 
xxili, 56). A suggestive confirmation is found in St. Mark’s state- 
ment ; ‘ Mary Magdalen and Mary the Mother of James and Salome 
bought sweet spices that coming they might anoint Jesus ’ (aleipso- 
sin). This word is used only eight times in the Gospels. In six of 
the eight it is used of St. Mary Magdalen anointing our Blessed 
Lord. In five of the six, explicit mention is made of the ointment 
(muron). St. Mark is the only Gospeller who explicitly tells us the 
motive impelling the holy women to go to Calvary on Easter morn- 
ing. St, Matthew merely says the women went to see the tomb.’ 
St. Luke and St. John are silent about the motive. 

In speaking of the four Gospel accounts of the burial, has not 
Professor Rahilly overlooked the evidence, when writing, ‘ What St. 
John adds to the Synoptists is the phrase with the spices’? (p. 26). 

St. John has added two important facts : 

(1) Whereas the Synoptists agree in saying that Jesus was wrapped 
in a ‘ Sindon’ (the singular), St. John says that He was wrapped 
in ‘ Othoniois” (plural). This is the more significant because St. 
Jchn alone describes these death-wrappings after the Resurrection, 
and carefully distinguishes these ‘ Othonia’ from the ‘ Sudarium.’ 

(2) St. John very significantly adds: ‘as the manner of the Jews 
is to bury’ (Jn. xix, 4o). 

The Pharisee Nicodemus was careful to see that Jesus had a full 
ritual burial; and not just a hurried placing in a cave-tomb. 

A point of historical interest has been overlooked by Professor 
Rahilly ; and even by Dr. Beecher (The Holy Shroud by the Rev. 
P. A. Beecher, M. H. Gill, 1928), who has quoted documents with- 
out seeing all their significance. 

Both Professor Rahilly (p. 54) and Dr. Beecher agree with the 
now commonly accepted opinion that the Sudarium mentioned by St. 
John is not the Shroud (Sinden). But Dr. Beecher quotes from four 
Lives of St. Nino, the Apostle of Georgia. We will give a typical 
extract from one: 


‘They found the linen early in Christ’s tomb; whither Pilate 
and his wife came. When they found it, Pilate’s wife asked for 
the linen and went away quickly to her house in Pontus, and she 
became a believer in Christ. 

Some time afterwards the linen came into the hands of Luke, 
the Evangelist, who put it in a place known only to himself. Now 
they did not find the Shroud (Sudari), but it is said to have been 
found by Peter, who took it and kept it, but we know not if it has 
ever been discovered.’ 


The Armenian version, as translated by F, C. Conybeare (ibid., 
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p. 72), gives substantially the same account, except that Conybeare 
accurately translates Sudari as ‘ napkin.’ 

St. Nino’s witness is of first importance owing to the date and 
circumstances of her life. She died in 338 presumably beyond middle 
age. She was niece of the Patriarch of Jerusalem. For two years 
she ‘ served the Amenian Niaphori of Dvini, reading continually of 
Christ’s ‘ sufferings on the Cross, of His burial, resurrection and 
garments, of His linen Shroud and Cross ’ (Beecher, p. 164). 


VINCENT McNasp, O.P. 


THE FEAST OF THE PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN MARY IN “THE 
Tempe: An Historical and Literary Study. By Sister Mary 
Jerome Kishpaugh, O.P. (Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1941.) 

This study, presented as a thesis for the doctorate in philosophy, 
will be of interest chiefly to the liturgielogist. The writer first ex- 
amines the accounts in the apocryphal Gospels of the story of the 
Presentation and then traces the cultus in the Eastern Church. It 
is claimed, on the evidence of Pére Edmond jBouvy and Pére Simeon 
Vailhé, two nineteenth century scholars, that the feast was first com- 
memorated at Jerusalem, although not formally introduced into 
the Western Church until 1372. Anglo-Saxon calendars of the 
eleventh century reveal a liturgical festival known as the Oblatio 
$.M.V., which is in substance the Eastern feast of the Presentation, 
and mention of a similar feast is found in a Hungarian twelfth cen- 
tury calendar. In England the feast became popular and frequent 
references to the story are found in early English literature, liturgical 
drama, etc. The spread of the cultus on the continent was mainly 
due to the efforts of Philippe de Méziéres (1327-1405), a crusader 
from Picardy. The feast was suppressed by Pope St. Pius V as be- 
ing of apocryphal origin, but was reintroduced and extended to the 
Universal Church by Pope Sixtus V in 1585. ‘The thesis is well 
documented, scholarly and provided with a fairly extensive biblio- 
graphy and with an index. At the same time one asks whether such 
scholarship could not have been devoted to a subject of greater im- 
portance both from the liturgical and the historical point of view. 


K. E. Ponp. 


PERSONALISM AND THE PROBLEM OF EviL. By Floyd Hiatt Ross. 
(Yale Studies in Religion No. 11; Yale University Press; Hum- 
phrey Milford; 6s.) 

The author of this essay is assistant Professor of Religion at the 
University of S. Carolina. He describes personalism as an idealis- 
tic system of philosophy which first found expression in the writings 
of Borden T. Bowne of Boston in the early part of this century. 

Personalism denies the existence of extramental or ‘ impersonal ’ 
reality, and accepting as the only ‘reals’ the person of God and 
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human persons, traces all events in ‘ so-called nature’ to the direct 
will of God. Consequently the existence of physical evil in the world 
becomes a major problem for personalists. 

Three attempted solutions to the problem of evil are then exam- 
ined. ‘These solutions of Bowne, Knudson, and Brightman are re. 
jected by the author as inadequate, and he concludes by expressing 
a lamentably vague hope that a satisfactory answer is to be found 
in the future and not in the past. 

Brightman’s view receives fuller treatment than the others. He 
postulates in God the existence of the ‘ given.’ This ‘ given’ is a 
limiting and retarding factor in God: it is not of God’s creation, yet 
God has to struggle with it eternally, and since it is present within 
the Deity, God can achieve His ends only under difficulties and not 
without delay and suffering. ‘The ‘ given’ is therefore the cause 
of all physical evil. 

This reckless and appalling solution calls for little comment, and 
it is to be hoped that few personalists will accept it. N.M. 


Wrrlers in FxeEpoM. A Symposium based on the Seventeenth In- 
ternational Congress of the P.E.N. Club. Edited by Herman 
Ould. (Hutchinson; 8s, 6d.) 

To a Christian, accepting the ‘ primacy of the spiritual,’ this is a 
depressing book, and for the same reasons which make it depress- 
ing to anyone concerned with the serious discussion of literature. 
That so many and so diverse writers should differ is natural; but 
when they are agreed about nothing except that in some way ‘ litera- 
ture matters,’ it is diflicult to see how those conditions which favour 
great writing are to be obtained : it is not good for man to be alone; 
and the writer is not less in need of the community than other men, 

The temperature of the book is indicated by Mr. E. M. Forster: 
‘| think that there are only two forms of order in the -universe : 
with the first we are not concerned, though I will mention it in 
passing—it is the Divine order, the mystic vision for those who can 
gain it... . We are concerned with the second order, that which 
an artist can create in his own work... .’ The divine is mentioned 
only in passing: one immediately understands that essentially mate- 
rialist concern with propaganda which has so large a place in this 
symposium, and which Mr. Stephen Spender has criticised so effec- 
tively in his recent Life and the Poet. In so far as any general 
critical tendency is discernible, it is towards a view of the poet as 
no longer the unacknowledged but the accepted legislator of the 
world; and from this one turns with relief to the contribution of Mr. 
Olaf Stapledon : ‘ Literature must have its roots in concrete living, in 
minute particular experiences . . . It should, of course, clarify 
not only understanding, but also, and more particularly, feeling.’ 

L.T. 


“Printed for the Proprietors at the Oxonian Press, Queen Street, Oxford. 
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